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A Perfect “EARLY AMERICAN' 

a Treasure Today, an Heirloom Tomorrow 


Featuring the incomparable Storytc 


MAHOGANY Sounding Board 
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INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY 
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BY ONE FAMILY 


FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 
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My child was lucky 
and 

I DIDN'T 
KNOW IT 


X* seems like only yesterday when I dressed my little 
Lucy up in her best and took her to a nearby piano 
teacher that had been recommended. It was a lucky 
day for Lucy. Neither of us knew then that it was the 
beginning of pleasant years of musical training that 
would culminate so successfully. 

‘Because Lucy’s career private piano teacher was affili- 
ated with Progressive Series, she obtained the ultimate 
in music instruction. Now I know the difference between 
a "Music Education” and just "Piano Lessons". 


‘As Lucy progressed through the years, it suddenly 
dawned on me that my daughter was becoming an 
accomplished musician. Better still, she understood 
the music she played. She knew important thinp . . . 
things that permitted her to interpret the music in a 
professional way. 

Today, Lucy is an accomplished pianist Some of her 
friends who took just “Piano Lessons" weren’t so fortu- 
nate and did not fare as well. Yes, it was a lucky day 
when 1 enrolled Lucy with a Progressive Series teacher. 
At the time. I didn’t Know how important that difference 
was, but I know now! 


tni paoonssivi sians plan of music education 

• Tattod Uuon Plant a Corralatad Theory Frog ran, 

a Teacher Wortihopi a Superior Toothing Material! 

a Pre-lmtrumrntol Program a InttituHonal Affiliation 

TfACHEK AFFILIATION IV APPOINTMENT ONLY 

Career teachers with acceptable backgrounds 
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National 

MOZART 

Bicentennial 

CONTEST 

for best Creative Study 
Unit about Mozart 
prepared by 8th 
Grade Classes 


FIRST PRIZE 

for your school: 
Library of Columbia 


Numerous Other Prizes 

Registration closes September 
30. 1956. Contest closes Jan- 
uary 27, 1957. 


Contest commemorating 
the 200lh anniversary or the 
birth or W. A. Mozart is olfcr- 
cd to all 8th grade classes in 
the U. S. Its objective is to 
stimulate student interest in the 

selop a creative study unit. 
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contents 

FEATURES 
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You'll wonder why you waited so long 


All thasa yaors of listening to mude on 
records, at concerts, on TV^. . and 

You touch the keys of your Hammond 
Organ, and begin a beloved melody. 
How different, now alive and glorious 
it sounds to you. As though you hud 
twenty fingers, as though you were 
leading an orchestra all yourself. 

You will nevor get over the thrill of 
it . . . how much a Hammond can do 
with your simplest music. For this is tho 
instrument that gives you the most . . . 
the most variety of tones, tile most deli- 
cate shadings lot every kind of music. 

You don’t have to be a geuius lo en- 


joy it. People who have never played 
before get pleasure from a Hammond 
Organ in a month, or less. 

Your Hammond dealer can actually 
demonstrate how quickly and easily 
you can loam to play a Hammond. See 
him soon, or mail the coupon. 

Only Hammond has Harmonic Draw- 
bars that you can adjust to create thou- 
sands of tunes and tonal blends. Only 
Hammond has " Touch-Response Per- 
cussion ControT • to give you added 
harp, xylophone, and other percussion 
effects, (btly Hammond has Separata 
Vibrato Controls on each keyboard lor 


more expressive interpretation of your 


Only $135 down for the Hainmoud 
Spiitel ( not shown) at most dealers . . . 
up to three years to pay. Available in 
Bluttd, Ebony or Walnut finish. 



Hammond Organ music's most glorious voice 
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advertise best 


Bullrtin boards do advrrliH 
a church, but SchulmcricL 
"Carillonic Bells” will dc 



Musical 

Oddities 

bv NICOLAS SL0N1MSKY 

(IFE STORIES of famous ,in*cn 
® J arc often a*- obscure as ll'-- 
gin of ancient king, and queen,. 4 
biography of the American linger 
Minnie Hauk in a case in point. Liule 
is known about her early years. 3* 
was bora in New York Oil*, proU- 
bly on November 16. 1851 ; her lathe, 


"Carillonie ^ello” 


■SCHUIMERICH CARILLONS. It 


Teachers and pupils alike find 

ADA RICHTER 
PIANO COURSE 

Is FUN ... but not just Fun. 

Important teaching processes are at 

work in this fine method and learning 
becomes fun! 

• Easy • Clear 

• Effective . Comprehensive 

• Entertaining • Contemporary 

for the Student for the Teacher 

Pre-School Bool 60c • Books 1. 11, 111 ( Early Beginner) 75r Bo„l IV I F...I 

-b>>Wd Cmncs" l Supplemental Srtf 

with la.lhjH of Book 1. and all of Bool II) 75< • "Adventures At 

board ( Supplementary material to be used with all of Bools III and IV ) $1% 

See it at yout dealer, without delay 

M. WITMARK & SONS • 819 WEST 54th STREET. NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 



most siieclacular tale was about a 
kindly neighbor named Leonard 

(liens was tied to the rails and left 
to his fate. "Already there could be 



prisoner and dragged him down to 
safety." The story was mythical, hut 
Leonard Jerome was a very real per- 

ter married Sir Randolph Churchill 
and became the mother of Winston 
Churchill. In her Memoirs. Minnie 

hg Lo'ndon Tm Paris, we had ihe 
pleasure of a call from Mr. laonard 
Jerome and his daughter. Jennie, who 
had married Lord Randolph Church- 
ill. They brought with them her lovely 
little boy, Winston Churchill." 

Minnie Hauk*. first teacher was a 
man named Curio; she studied with 
him as a child in \rw F Orleans. Curto 
lived a lung life: in his old age. pen- 
niless and ill. he appealed to his for- 



After World War II Minnie Hauk 


found lierself destitute in Europe, 
having lost all her money in the dc- 

Geraldine Farrar launched Ho appeal 
in the l nited Slates to collect lumls 
lor the great priina donna, and Min- 
nie Hauk was enabled to live out the 
remainder of her life without priva- 


Roref*. violin piece “Tsiganes" is 
available in several versions: with 
piano, with orchestra, and with the 
lutheal. When a violinist, who re- 
visited Havel in Paris, the composer 
to piny my Tsiganes." he Mid. "hut 

The violinist ruefully admitted that 
he did not. "Neither do 1 1” exclaimed 
Ravel. 



played the C major theme ol Tatiana’s 
love. Tchaikovsky whispered into 
Ivashkina car; "I am so glad that il 
is dark here! I like this melody so 
much that I cannot refrain from cry. 
ing." Kashkin did not answer : he was 
crying, loo, Two years later "Eugene 
Onegin" was staged again. Tchaikov- 
sky attended the general rehearsal . 


after the first 
he liked the n 


1 to tell hi 


The Rudolph W urlitzer Company 

announces the appointment of 


FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH 

. . . nationally known 
music educator, as 
Music Education Consultant 




THE 

RUDOLPH 

WURUTZER 

COMPANY 

DeKolb, 

Illinois 


Auditory hallucinations are amaa- 
ingly common among musicians. Bird 
heard the double pedal point A flat- 
E Hat going from left ear into ihe 
righl: Smetana heard a |iersistent 
high E. which lie incorporated in his 
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a superb new organ 
...Baldwin Model 5A 
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fSfllttPr presents 

COLOR WOODWINDS” 

for your band.. . 
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ETUDE 

a composer with 


Charles E. Ives 





“Music, Music Everywhere” 

[Above photo ■> leone from "The Meiilenlngerj" ol one of the Beyrouth feitivoll in the recent poll | 



A resume of the most important fewtivuln 1 o take place 
litis summer in European music renter*. 


by S. Gordon Joseph 


A NVBODY CONSIDERING e vacation it. Europe tlii, year just 

wrong — as fur as music is concerned. From une corner ..| ihr con 
linen t to another. 1056 promises to be a vintage year fox music InlniU 
from the majestic Scottish capital of Edinburgh to Ao-tiu'i tpatilitif 
city of Vienna, from the lovely old Hanseatic [tort town ol Bergen amid the 
Norwegian fjords to the rich southern splendor of Cranada in Spain. 

Not only will you he able to hear the lies! that the world of inuir hat 
to offer; you can listen to it performed in the finest historic buildup 
or against the background of Europe's most exciting and eiquiiile 
scenery. To you. the music itself is, of course, the important thing. 1 m 
cherish your Bach or Benjamin Britten, your Wagner or 5a mud Barter, 
whether you listen to it in Boston, Buffalo or Birmingham. But how grratli 
the work of these and other composers is enhanced bv the beaut* of the 
settings in which they arc played! The music of Bach somehow 'acquires 
a pristine quality when heard in the yearly festival at the Bavarian city 
of Ansbach. So it should: for Aosbach was formerly the court cin of tie 
margraves of Brandenburg, and I Continued on Pair I6‘ 


Learning 


to Learn Bach 


from an interview with Rosalyn Tureek 
secured by Rose Heylbut 



1 1 WING FALLEN in love with Ba.h during her 
® * student days. Rosalyn Tureek pursued her ardors 
until she became America’s foremost Bach specialist. Her 
all-Rnrli recitals arc an anticipated feature of our national 
music season, and her interpretations are hailed for their 
liveliness as well as for their deep-searching revelations. 
Miss Tureek. who combines vast erudition with native 
gaiety, is entirely at home in all schools of music: she 
gives master-lessons in 16th century Romanticism to pro* 
fessional colleagues; as Director of Composers of Today , 
she devotes much of her enthusiastic energy to arranging 
concerts of contemporary works. But always, she returns 
to Bach as the best-rounded expression for every possible 
shade of thought and feeling. Before leaving for a recent 
extended European lour, which included repeat engage- 
ments at the Edinburgh Festival, Miss Tureek made lime 
lo talk of her own approach to Bach. 

“Bach requires special mental preparation." Miss 
Tureek tells you. "You don’t just sit down anil learn 

of learning hole to learn is essential. It roots in habits of 
thought which grew from musical sources which are 
different from (lie sources of the 19th century. The purely 
pianistic aspects of Bach playing arc also highly im- 
portant. The student needs lo develop 111 a finger 
technique which is much more complete than that which 
is generally acquired today. One of the most important 
factors is the strength nnd true independence of each 
linger: 1 21 a good, dependable legato: (3t a technique 
for changing fingers — sometimes on the same note, some- 
times in sequences which demand a kind of inverted 
fingering, such as fourth lo third, third to second, etc.: 

1 4 1 a wide variety of staccato ; and ( 5 ) a swift foot lor 
pedalling. All these are necessary : none is the least helpful 
musically unless the playing is bulwarked by certain ways 
of thinking. 

"First one must nrnuire die ability to think in terms 
of single lines of music. Without realizing it. perhaps, 
people since the I9th century lend lo regard musir ss 
melody plus accompaniment. When they applv this eon* 
etude— moy-june 1954 


eepl to the music of Bach, they get lost, for Bach never 
gives us melody -plus-aerouqiaiiiment. He gives us a scries 
of separate lines, or voices, which must lie made to sing 
independently as well as to integrate vertically. One must 
recognize these single lines (thinking of them as single, 
independent lines > : later, one combines them with each 
oilier, which will produce harmonies, as one result of 
their combination. This is a very different thing from 

merit one thinks in terms of mure than one line, there 
is the risk of thinking only vertically — hanmmicalh — 
and this is the greatest danger in playing Bach! 

"As soon as one thinks in terms of single lines (with, 
out any implication of harmonic accompaniment, either 
above or below I one begins lo detach oneself from the 
conception of right and left hand. One must get into the 

hands). The fixed notion of melody-hand and accom- 
paniment-hand is an obstacle lo playing Bach, 

dlvidualitv of llieir motives characterized, one combines 
them — still conceiving them as single lines. At this point 
one finds that the vertical I harmonic I element is equally 
present. In playing and listening to Bach, vertical and 
horizontal movement are then equally important; in 
studying and thinking, however. I lielieve there must 
first lie a clear separation of lines, later followed liy n 

own. it is wise to begin playing the line, not merely as 
notes, hut as a study of each element of music within 
the line. This means an analysis of its rhythm, its melody, 
and. ultimately, the harmonic progression which in* 
fluences the shape of the line itself. Here rhythm and 
melody form the tangible materials, Harmony is more 
a matter of relationship: look at the line and keep in mind 
the harmonic aspect which will not he fully slated until 
the combination of Hoes occurs. I-el us consider these 


“In studying rhythm, the first step is lo 





indicated lime values. Next comes the 
pattern — the specific rhythmic or 
metric design into which the time 
values shape themselves. In Bach 
fugues, the subject always has a clear 
and definite rhythmic pattern, formed 
by the mathematical disposition of 
time-value units. Write this pattern 
out in the note values alone, shove 
the figure, without the pitch — 2/16, 
4/8, whatever it happens to be. On 
looking at this pattern, one is able 

it, as one dor* poetry, where meter 
is formed hv number of feet and 
stressed accents. From this, one de- 
rives the actual rhythm — the heart- 
beat — of the subject. Now, time, pat- 
tern. meter, and rhythm have been 
established, and the line begins to 

“The next step is to establish the 
melody of the line, again beginning 
with the simplest element which in 
this case is the direction of interval- 
movement. Melody, which implies 
tonal relationships, must he analyzed 
in terms of intervals — that is. space 
I you progress by a second, a third, 
a fifth, etc. t, and movement — which 
is. direction (intervals going up or 
down ( . Both melody and ultimate 
harmony liecome clarified when the 
intervals and the movement of the 
subject are carefully studied. 


“In addition to its interval-move- 
ment, each line of melody should be 
further analyzed for its rhythm. We 
have already considered rhythm in 
establishing the metric pattern of the 
motive. Now we examine the rhythmic 
movement of the whole phrase. The 
first thing we find is the vast differ- 
ence it makes when the first note of 
the melody comes on the first heat of 

down beat, or on an up beat. Melodic 
line is fundamentally affected by the 
rhythmic place of each note (quite 
apart from interval-movement t . This, 
of course, is equally true of all types 

“Still analyzing melody, we come 
to harmonic structure. During the 
19th century, the large focal points of 
a composition were completely de- 
pendent on harmony. Sonata form is 
more deeply dependent on the abso- 
lutes of lone than is fugue form. 
Within each phrase in music written 
between 1750 and 1900 there is usu- 
ally a harmonic point to which the 
whole movement lends, or at which it 
rests, and {Continued on Page 48) 


Diction in Singing 

Part Two 

by JOSEPH A. BOLLEW 


C OVERING has been described by 
the well-known New York laryn- 
gologist and author of books on the 
care of the voice, Dr. Friedrich S. 
Brndnitz, as “a method in which the 
larynx is pulled downward” and in 
which "all the muscles of the vocal 
organs are under considerable ten- 
sion.” He therefore quite naturally 
condemns it as “a frequent cause of 
voice disturbances.” It is also repre- 
hensible as a despoiler of good dic- 

Its proponents assign to it the vir- 
tue of facilitating the emission of 
"head tones.” In this connection it is, 
in effect, a kind of legerdemain with 
vowels consisting actually of an alter- 
ation of vowels at the passage into the 
“head register” and within it. The 
word love, for instance, pronounced 
luv, is changed to lov, the oh as in 
shot. An ah is changed to au\ and so 
on. No open vowel is permitted its 
full, accepted value but is narrowed 
and pushed forward with a funneling 
movement. What is the result? 

First of all, the whole process en- 
tails a distortion of the sounds of 
language and is, therefore, synony- 
mous with bad diction. Its supporters 
maintain, however, that covering 
gives the impression of pure vowels. 
Their sincerity is not to be questioned, 
hut their hearing is. By changing the 
sounds of vowels they have liecome 
so inured to the false sounds as to 
be unable to hear the true sounil as 
true. The true sound seems false to 
them and the lalse, true. The idea of 
covering arose through failure to 
cope successfully with die emission of 
high notes, from a lack of knowledge 
of the proper procedures ensuring 
unhampered production of high notes. 
Coverers are at the mercy of poor 
vocal production. 

Nevertheless, assuming that cover- 
ing U on aid to the emission of high 
notes. It is a help at the expense of 
good diction and the risk of "voice 
disturbances.” Any method injurious 


qualities and destroys good diction, 
cannot be acceptable and should be 
discarded. 

Vocalization is the system which, 
it is claimed by many, makes towels 

vowels. But very little thought and 
le«s experimentation are required to 
realize that any vowel mixed with 
another ceases to he itself and nukes 
for bad diction. 

Elocution diction it the term ap 
plied by it* opponents to the diction 
of singers who have been taught to 
exaggerate the movements of die 
mouth, lips and tongue in ioiraing 
vowels, diphthongs and coiuosants. 
It is presumed to insure clarity of 
diction. In reality it defeats ha pa 


ually u 


bad enough for any opera and con- 
cert performer- -and it also is barm- 

I. lips and tongue presses upon 


the i 




to tensions, and therefore makes Irw 
pin. nation and dear diction sen dif- 

evitahie result and suiisequmliy. in 
the effort for freer production. ■ mol- 
Bed diction. Premature vocal decline 
is os certain as that night follows day 
for all singers who are trained in elo- 
cution diction and who persist in hr 
practice. It is equally certain for ring- 
ers who have had a good training in 
vocal production if dcladed into 
adopting it. 

How then is dear diction to fee 
attained? The answer emerges Iron 
a thorough understanding of wlo! 
good singing is and whst it invoba. 

It will be observed that the Hender- 
son definition quoted ptevvosl? 
stresses musical Iona produced h 
the human voice as the requisite, bash 
and vehicle for the interpretation 
of text. In I Continued on Page 4*1 



PIANIST'S PAGE 

The Student Pianist, 
Past and Present 

by WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 


■'IZEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS 

have many merits, but are be- 
ast by just as many difficulties.” With 
this gambit, Philipp Emanuel Bach 
began the Foreword to his “Essay on 
the True Art of Playing Keyboard 
Instruments," the first part of which 
appeared in 1753. Because the merits 
were accepted gratefully by the per- 
former, and the difficulties had to be 
met perforce, and solved by him, let 
ns turn to the student keyboardist ol 

more about his problems. Knowledge 
of these will provide us with a yard- 
stick by means of which we can 
measure the difficulties uf the student 
today, and perhaps resolve them more 
successfully. 

Alter the 18lh century keyboard 
student had acquired a knowledge of 
notation, including familiarity with 
the C clefs, he faced his first difficulty 
—fingering or Applicalur. as it was 
called. It was around this time that 
the traditional fingering, which made 
sparing use of the thumb, was being 
supplanted by a new method which 
was worked out by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, among others, and described in 
detail by his son. Carl Philipp. The 
older fingering was filled to an earlier, 
waning style of keyboard music, while 
the newer, which has since become 
the basis of our modem systems, was 
still relatively unknown. For the stu- 
dent, the difference was critical, as 
can be gathered from our illustration, 
in which two prevailing fingerings are 
shown with relation to the scale of 
A major. That on the top line was 


- 

described by Franqois Couperin, le 
grand, in his “Art of Playing the 
Qatecin," which annealed in 1716. 
The luwer line Illustrates the newer 
fingering advocated by C. P. E. Bach. 


Fingering, however, was only the 
beginning of our ancestor's troubles. 
If he planned seriously to become an 
accomplished keyboardist, particular- 
ly in Germany, it was expected that 
he would develop competence at the 
clavichord, the harpsichord, the or- 
gan, and a recent arrival at this time, 
the pianoforte. Each of these instru- 
ments made its own insistent demands 
with regard to touch and idiom. Prob- 
ably the most challenging, because its 
capabilities had not been explored 
extensively, was the pianoforte. The 
keyboardist today can rejoice in the 
fact that the demands of his profes- 
sion call for competence on only one 
keyboard instrument, the piano or the 
organ. He is free to decide whether 
he should extend his domain. 

Another element in his training 
was mastery of the art of embellish* 
ment. This task was twofold. First he 
had to learn the many, often bewilder- 
ing signs and their execution so that 
he could follow Ihe composer's speci- 
fied indications for such ornaments as 
the trill and its many variants, for the 
mordent, the turn, the appoggiatura, 
and others. This was difficult enough, 
for the signs were not always clear 
and the manner nf indicating them 
was not uniform. But quite aside from 
this, he had In develop the ability to 
insert stereotyped ornaments and also 
more elaborate embellishments where 
he, the performer, thought they were 
proper and effective, even though 
they were not indicated by the 
composer. 

This latter responsibility was only 
a detail of a much more inclusive 
sludy of improvisation, which was a 
vital part of Ihe training of any seri- 
ous 18th century keyboard performer. 
It was normally expected that a com- 
petent performer would not only have 
the technical equipment to deliver 
written out compositions, but that he 


would acquit himself creditably in 
the extemporizing of preludes, fan- 
tasias, and similar pieces. Today, our 
skill at improvisation has so dimin- 
ished that the few pianists and organ- 
ists who have made headway with the 
art become celebrities because ol it, 
and often quilc aside from Ihe quality 
of the results. 

Improvisatory skill of a high order 
was required not only for the pur- 
poses of creating compositions on the 
s|Kit, but for the daily task of fashion- 
ing full blown accompaniments for 
all manner of performances extending 
from those for a soloist to those Tor 
the large orchestra. These were cus- 
tomarily constructed from a figured 
bass, or continue part, the vigorous 
and thriving ancestor of those often 
deadly figured bass exercises that are 
used as a form of torture in harmony 
courses today. There was this sig- 
nificant difference, however, in the 
theoretical training of the young per- 
former in the 18th century — he was 
engaged in a practical pursuit when 
he studied thorough or figured has*. 
Skill in the realization ol an accom- 
paniment from such a bass was an 
absolute requirement of the skilled 
performer. 

reflected a high degree of refinement. 
But at least the fashioning of an ele- 
gant accompaniment was an ideal 
toward which the alert keyboard per- 
former strived. 

jectivee of the keyboard performer 
began to change in the final decade* 
ol the 18lh century. For one tiling, 
the newer system of fingering Imd 
became pretty well established. For 
another, the pianoforte had out- 
stripped its rivals, Ihe harpsichord 
and clavichord. Haydn, at the end of 
the century, said that he was no 
longer in the habit of using the harp- 
sichord. Indeed, the later sonatas 
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A New World tor Music’ 








RADIO-TELEVISION 


I ’OR MANY DECADES the organ was heard principally in place* of 
1 worship. This is no longer true, however, and among those responsible 
fur the changed condition is E. Power Biggs, who ho* been heard for four- 
teen years in Sunday morning recitals over the CBS radio network and 
whose recordings out-sell those of any instrumentalist in Columbia Records 
large gallery of artists. While not robbing the organ of any of its power 
in the liturgies' service. Mr. Biggs lias helped give it on important place 
in the concert hall and, through such modem mediums as recordings and 
radio and television, helped bring it into the living room. Thus he lias 
made the organ music of men like Bach, Moiort, Brahms and Lint avail- 
able to abnost everyone. 

“While most of the pieces we hear were originally w ritten for perform- 
ance in the cathedral.” says Biggs, “they were conceived first and foremost 
as musical works. Nobody need have to go to church if he merely wants 


Exploring the organ via radio 


notes about E. Power Biggs' programs 
and other highlights of Radio and TV 


by ALBERT J. ELIAS 

to hear what Mendelssohn, or Franck or Bruckner composed for this 
great instrument." 

The organ, moreover, Biggs points out, was at the very first, or some 
two thousands years ago, not a church instrument. Small and portable, it 
was played in arenas and palaces as in simple homes. And it was played 
at festivals, after dinners, and various other occasions. ‘Take Nero, for 
instance. Why. after his feasts he would have the little Hydraulos, or 
water-organ, rolled out into the great court, where it would be played for 
him and his distinguished guests." 

Taking his cue from the early Hydrauloa. Biggs recently had himself 
built a portable version of the ancient pipe-organ. Attached as he may 
he to the instrument he plays regularly for his broadcasts, the Bach-sl vie 
organ in Harvard University's Busch-Reisinger Museum, he now is happy 
to he able to "let nut all the stops" in his Cambridge parlor. And live 
Portative, moreover, is an organ which fils into a specially built trailer, 
in case he wants to take it to certain concert engagements. 

This instrument, which he played for tile first lime in public at the 
Library of Congress in 1054, is literally a portable replica of the 
classic organ. "We in America are just beginning to earn out the fine 
principle of voicing." Biggs declares in explaining how his Portative 
built by Buffalo's Herman Schlickcr, comes close to matching ihc best 
European organs. “Early organ builders who naturallv were European 
cut and voiced the pipes without nicking the mouths As a result ” he 
explains, "for centuries the European organs have had a soft, mellow 
articulate speech. There's a pleasant 'chid,' ( Continued on Pane 39| 
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Gud, , Andante Amoroso w.*.«oaaar 

from Sonata in Bfcj K. 281 edited ay Nathun Bender 
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Here Comes 
the Bride 

by Alexander McCurdy 


J UNE, the month of rows, will be 
upon us before we know il. and. 

brings weddings. Lois of them, in fact. 

There is one pari of Ibis prosper! 
lo which no experienced choirmaster 
looks forward with relish. Thai is 
the lime when the bride, bride's moth* 
er. father, aunts, uncles, bridesmaids 
and other interested observers begin 
to come forward with suggestions on 
music for the wedding. 

The feeling is general 1 1 share it 
myself) that on her wedding-day the 
bride should have the final say in all 
details of the wedding ceremony. On 
the other hand, this sometimes re- 
duces us to the alternatives of refusing 
to (liny some composition which the 
bride has set her heart upon, or of 
performing something which we feel 
to be in had taste, and altogether in- 
appropriate to a church service. 

In some churches, tire Roman Cath- 
olic in particular, there arc no its. 
ands or huts: certain music cannot he 
played or sung in church. It is true 
that individual archbishops have wide 
discretionary powers, hence the rule 
is enforced more strictly in some 
localities than in others. Generally 
speaking, however, only music which 
conforms rather faithfully to the 
**i°'reh C * n0n " la ' k* l“' r i" rln ed in 
Among Protestant denomuistions. 
usage varies widely, some being 
almost as strict as the Roman, others 
permitting even a juke-box tune to be 
performed if the bride wants to 

The advantage of having rules and 
precedents lor guidance is that it 
relieves tlie choirmaster ol the un- 
pleasant duly of informing the bride 
that her musical selections arc inap- 
propriate or in poor taste. 

Efforts to establish standards for 
wedding music have been madr 
among the Protestants in recent years. 
Reference has been made here to 
the work of Dean Malloch of the 


Protestant Episcopal Cathedral in 
Fresno, California. In co-<t|ieralion 
with the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists, and other 
interested persons, he drew up a 

played and sung at weddings. The 
list, published in this space some 
time ago, was a formidable docu- 
ment, offering wide-ranging choice 
of selections. 

This year, as a special project, the 
Milwaukee chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists sponsored a pro- 
gram of wedding music arranged by 

offered three wedding services, each 
with a short pre-recital, a solo, pro- 
cessional and recessional. For this 
program there were three brides, at- 
tendants, flowers, ministers and all 
other accoutrements. 

The church in which the program 
took place is a large oue. and there 
was much interest shown by the large 
congregation. It was an admirable 
idea, and it seems certain that the 
music for weddings in Milwauker 
hereafler will be lietler than ever. 

A recurring argument renters about 
wedding marches. Some brides feel 
they are not properly married without 
the March from "Lohengrin'* and die 
Mendelssohn Wedding March. If that 
is the case, and the church will ailuw 
it, let us play these marches with 
all the skill at our command. They 
can be made to sound su)icrb if we 
will take the trouble to do il. 

The fact that one is from an opera 
and the other from incidental music 
to a Shakespeare play as somewhat 
meaningless today, since by traditions 
of long standing they are associated 
with the wedding service. These are 
by no means isolated examples o( 
music, once secular, which through 
the years has taken on a sacred char- 
acter. There are hymns which have 
found their way into our hymnals, 
and which through the years have, 
come lo mean a great deal to many 


people, whose antecedents, musicallv 
speaking, would nut bear too close 

If the bride docs not hold uut (or 
Wagner and Mendelssohn, lltere on- 
many fine and less over-worked num- 
bers to take their |ilaor. 

Bachs Aria. Purcell's T nun fa 
Tune. Sowerhy’s IT et /ding Pnceuion- 
of are all dignified and appropriate. 
If the bride would like a Bach Prel- 
ude ami Fugue, lltere is no lack of 

is requested. Praise, My Soul. Ike 
King of Heaven bring a particolar 

For the recessional, a brilliant toc- 
cata or torrata-likr composition is 
appropriate and effective. Examples 
readily occurring lo mind are the 
Toccata from the Widor Filth Sym- 
phony. and Mulct's Tu et Petrus. 

Perhaps the most difficult single 
item to agree upon is the music which 
is lo he sung. Mttsl organists groan 
when called upon lo play lor singers 
doing love-song?* which would get by 
in vaudeville or a smoke-filled night 
club, but which are utterly out ol 
place in a church service. 

Selection nf such seems all the more 
unnecessary w hen there are available 
such lovely vocal pieces as the Dvorak 
"Biblical Songs," / H ill Sing Thee 
Songs of Gladness and Gad Is Mr 
Shepherd in particular; Bach's When 
Thou Art Near and Sheep May Sajclr 
Graze: or one ol the many fine set- 
tings ol O Perfect Love. 

Tlie pre-wedding recital can es- 
tablish the appropriate mood of dig- 
nity and solemnity if tlie organist 
utilises the many fine works in the 
repertory. Bach's lesu. lay of Man's 
Desiring, Let lit All Be Inyjul and 
similar works are effective at this 

l.o. How a Rose E'er Blooming by 
Brahms. Peelers* Aria. Seth Bingham's 
Primavera and Richard Purvis' Pas- 
torate. These are admirably suitable 
if well I Continued an Page 48i 
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. . . personal impressions of a "real artist 
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Concerning David Oistrakh 


Q It I OK TO November 23, 1955, 
l it had been many years since my 
res had filled aud overflowed at a 


..rallies, when I heard Elena Gcrhardt 
give a program of Schubert songs. 
But the tears came while I was bear- 
ing Oistrakh and his pianist. Yam- 
polskv. play the Adagio of the 
Brahms D minor Sonata last Novem- 
ber. Hie perfect tone, tlie tender 
phrasing, and the genuine simplicity 
with which they played tlie transition 
passage between the first and second 
parts ol the movement were unfor- 
gettably beautiful. 

Even if not so poignantly moving, 
the playing of the oilier movements 
of this Sonata was musically on a 
par with the Adugiu. The first move- 
ment was intensely human in expres- 
sion, glowing with warmth — but 
never flaming. Far too often soloists 
try to bring lo the surface tlie 
wanutli innate in Brahms' music. In 
lining so they defeat their purpose, 
lor the enkindling warmth ol Brahms 
is never on the surface, bul glows 
like a red-hot coal deep in the heart 
of the music. This i|ualily Oistrakh 
understands, for he brought life and 
meaning to the tnueic without ever 
striving for them. Tlie mystical third 
movement was played with a wealth 
ol subdued lone colors that created 
a tnnod impossible to descrilie. And 
the Finale was played, for once, not 
at break-neck s|ieed. The strong 
rhythm of the opening theme, and 
its development, contrasted sharply 
with the subtle phrasing ol the sec- 
ond theme. 


Altogether 




a Brahnut Sonata I have ever heard. 

But Brahms is not the only com- 
poser Oistrakh can play superbly— 
he seems equally at home in any 
style. The same program opened 
with the Lccluir Sonata in D major, 
and it was played with truly Gallic 
grace and charm. The infectious 
rhythm of the Tambourin recalled 
tin- playing of Kreisler and Thiltaud 
when in their prime. Later in the 

Proknfielf. and in technique, tone, 
musicianship and style tlie playing 
of it was Itevond criticism. Still an- 
other style was represented on this 
program — tlie impressionistic "Foun- 
tain of Arcthusa** by Szymanowski. 
It was most imaginatively played, its 
chiaroscuro being well-nigh perfectly 
brought out, and gave further evi- 
dence of lire great variety of lone 
colors Oistrakh has at his command. 

But one did not need lo wait until 
the 23rd of Novenilier lo get the mea- 
sure nf the man: his artistic stature 
was almost fully evident in his first 
recital, on Novcmlicr live 20lh. Open- 
ing with tlie Beethoven D major 
Sonata, he was quite obviously ner- 
vous in the first movement, and the 
playing was sliff and rather dry. Bul 
the nervousness lasted no longer than 
the first movement and the Varia- 
tions were played with a flexible ele- 
gance that bespoke a mind and body 
in perfect harmony and control. The 
rugged, fiery treatment of tlie dra- 
matic third Variation foreshadowed 
the color and emotional power which 


animated tlie first Sonata nf Proko- 
fief!, the next number of tlie pro- 
gram. The playing nf this Sonata 
was a moving example of what en- 
semble playing c ‘ 


f tlie v 




nearly matched each other that there 
were moments when it was difficult to 
tell which instrument was carrying 
tlie melodic line. This was especially 
true of the running pianissimo pas- 
sages in the third movement. These 

slruinent to the other without any 
break, sounded as though they were 
being played by a single instrument. 
Mr. Oistrakh is peculiarly fortunate 
in having Vladimir Yampotsky as his 

Following the Intermission in this 
recital came the "Devil's Thrill" 
Sonata by Tarlini. in the Kreislet 
version. It was by far die finest 
playing of the Sonata that I have 
heard since Kreisler was playing it 
at his best. There were breadth, dig- 
nity, and a noble sadness in die 
slow sections, aud an abounding vir- 
ility in the Allegro sections. The 
short trills ill the first Allegro 
sparkled like diamonds, and the long 
accompanied trills in the second p.irt 
were played with die utmosl ease 
and without any lowering ol die pre- 
vailing beauliful lone quality. As .'or 
the fiendishly difficult Cadenza, il 
sounded technically easy and musi- 
cally alive and compelling. 

For more than two decades the 
violnistic ideal in diis country has 
tended towards an impersonal, “dcad- 
t Continued on Page 49) 
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the 

ACCORDION 

by Therm Ceslrlle 


THE ACCORDION 
IN SCHOOL MUSIC 

S INCE CONDUCTING this column, 
I hare had many inquiries as In 
why the accordion is not included in 
more of the school music programs. 
While Ihcre are some schools and 
symphonic organizations that have 
fully understood and appreciated the 
instrument enough to include it in 
their programs, there are many who 
have not done this simply because 
they apparently do not understand 
the full potentialities of the instm* 

j This problem has been thoroughly 
I discussed and efforts have been made 
| towards clarifying the situation and 
bringing about a better understand- 
ing of the true value of the accordion. 
To this end. Mr. Clarkr Korlncr. 
formerly on the faculty of the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Intcrlochen has 
written a most illuminating paper 
which we heir reproduce in part. 

The modem piano accordion has 
been adopted by leading symphony 
orchestras, both as a member instru- 
ment and for solo performances with 
orchestral acroinpanimrnt. It has been 
accepted as a serious medium by 
quite a number of colleges, univer- 
sities and conservatories, by the Na- 
tional Music Camp at Intcrlochen. 
Michigan, and by a great many la- 
mous composers who are currently- 
devoting their talents to tlie composi- 
tion of a w ide range ol serious works, 
written specifically for the instru- 
ment. It has been adopted as their 
"favorite’ - instrument bv many coun- 
tries such as France. Italy. Spain. 
Germany, Belgium, llullumL Sweden. 
Denmark, Great Britain. .Australia 
anil South Africa. Only in the Ameri- 
can public and high school music de- 
partments has the accordion been 
almost completely ignored, at least 

Our school systems trace not yet 
recognized the accordion for what it 
actually is — one of the most complete 
and versatile musical instruments of 
all time, a lifelong instrument that 


commands the respect and love of al- 
most every American from 7 In 70. 
It is the one musical instrument that 
will be play ed and enjoyed long after 
the school years are ended. All his 
life, the child who learns to play the 
accordion will benefit by the training 
received ami from his ability to rv 
press himself through ntusic of his 
own choosing and creation. 

The tragic weakness ol most school 
music programs is tire number of 
music sludrnts who abandon musical 
activity after graduation because their 
instruments are not suited to solo 
playing and they have little or no 
opportunity for group playing. While 
Ibis condition cannot be romplctrh 
eliminated, it curt he relieved ihrough 
greater emphasis on an instrument 
such a® the accordion which lends it- 
self to lifetime servile. Fully recog- 
nized by musicologists as a serious a- 
well as u fascinating medium ol mu- 
sical expression, the accordion is a 
borne instrument u parly instrument, 
a solo instrument and an ensemble 
instrument— all in one. It is also the 
moat logical and practical member ol 
the musical instrument lanrilv lor use 
in the schools ns n basic medium lor 
musical training. 

As everyone knows, the accordion 
is made up of two separate and . dis- 
tinct parts— the treble and the bass. 
The treble side utilizes a regular 
piano type key board, but it is played 
much like the organ for a tone is 
sustained only as long as the key re 
mains depressed. In the past, it has 
been generally recognised dial tlie 
piano kcylmard offered the greatest 
possible opportunity for the “bcar- 
see-do approach to musical training 
But it is a very* difficult undertaking 
to assemble the number of pianos re- 
quired for class piano instruction in 
the school room. On the other band, 
most parents arc happy to buy and 
provide an aceordinn for their child 
and it can be transported to the 
school room for use there. 

In the case of the accordion, the 
instrument not only has a piano key- 
board, but a bass keyboard as weil. 
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The bass system utilized was invented 
by Wheatstone, the English physicist, 
and is without question one of the 
most remarkable developments in the 
whole history of musical instruments, 
it comprises a system of buttons, 
ranging from 12 to 120, depending 
upon the instrument chosen, buttons 
which not only produce single bass 
tones, but complete major, minor, 
dominant seventh and diminished 
chords as well. To learn to play the 
basses is no more difficult than to 
team the touch system on the type- 
writer. Yeb while learning the basses, 
the student automatically learns all 
the basic fundamentals of harmony 
and analysis, including chord and key 
relationship. 

The accordion is the easiest ol all 
nmsica! instruments to learn to play 
in an acceptable fushion. True, to In- 
come an artist, requires as much time 
and study as any other instrument, 
hut it is not the (unction ol the public 
and high school systems to produce 
artists. It is their function to teach 
those subjects that will provide a 
basis lor any career upon which a 
graduate may determine, or at least 
provide the recipient ol the training 
with the elements needed to buil I 
character and to make possible the 
maximum enjoyment of life alter 
school days arc finished. Unfortu- 
natrlt. many music educators shrink 
from the accordion simply Irecause 
they don’t understand the instrument, 
have given no thought to its place in 
the scheme ol things, or simply fol- 
low the beaten path nl their pre- 

Many thousands o( school children 
already play the accordion. Are not 
these children entitled to participation 
in public and high school music pro- 
grams? For those who do not already 
play, the accordion is easy to teach. 
It can be taught successlully by any 
experienced music teacher and with- 
out special training. Many excellent 
methods of instruction arc available 
today, and a wealth of material has 
been published for accordion class 
work and ensembles. |Sec April 
ETUDE) Such publications are so 
self-explanatory that it is easy for 
any qualified musie teacher to teach 
the accordion even though he doesn't 
play or has had no specific training 
on this particular instrument. 

Great utility and flexibility make 
the aceordinn adaptable to a wide 
range ol uses. It is extremely prac- 
tical in the school baud where it can 


be used as a substitute for auy uum- 

As long ago as 193B, a section of 12 
accordions was utilized in a National 
High School Band at the National 
Music Camp, Intcrlochen, Michigan. 
It has also been used with great suc- 
cess in the school orchestra, in strictly 
accordion groups or special ensembles 
of mixed instrumentation. It is an in- 
comparable instrument in that it is a 
complete unit, equally satisfactory 
when played as a solo inslrumenl. 
with or without accompaniment. 

Why should there be further delav 
in the introduction of this -fascinating 


musical instrument into the school 
program? The inclusion of the ac- 
cordion in your band or orchestra 
will add tone color and distinction 
and at the same time, provide u mu- 
sical opportunity for many more stu- 
dents. An all-accordion orchestra is 
an exciting musical adventure that 
will bring new lame to your com- 
munity and provide advantages to the 
members ilia! will endure for a life- 
time. When accordions are made a 
part of your school's activities, you 
will follow the example of some of 
the world's most distinguished schools 
and symphonic organizations. 




Music World Hails Wondrous 
New HOHNER Accordions 


For Their Technical and Styling Genius . . . 
Spectacular Features Found in No Other Instruments 
. . . Plus Uniquely Dependable Uniform Quality 

Trust Hohnor with its vast and unequalled research 
nnd engineering facilities to develop the finest piano 
accordions of the era— accordions that are completely 
airtight, rich and flexible in tono, 
remarkable lortheir uniform crafts- 
manship. outstanding quality and 
excellent value. .Send lor free de- 
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Bob Jones University trains character 
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University graduates are outstanding 
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